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INDIAN WOMEN 
AND THE HUDSON'S BAY COMPANY 


ROLE OF WOMEN 


WOMEN IN THE FUR TRADE ERA 


When the first European, be it the French or English fur trader, came to 
North America they did not bring any of their women with them. There were 
many reasons for this; the main ones being the vast distances that they had 
to travel to come to the new world; they would not be able to handle the 
cultural changes, that being the change in the way of life from one that had 
comforts of a Civilized country to a new country that had little knowledge of 
the ways of the European such as farming and settling in cities. The Natives 
of the new world were nomads; they lived off the land, following the animals 
for their livelihood. They were dependent on no one. They lived a simple life 
and lived in harmony among all tribes. 

French traders in need of companionship were quick to take advantage of 
the Indian culture which made it easy for the traders to marry Indian 
women. These marriages were carried out in the Indian custom and were 
seen as legal marriages even in the eyes of the trading companies. The 
French trader lived with his Indian wife until his work with the fur company 
ended. Then most of the men went back to their countries and white wives, 
and left their Indian wives. Because this was a common practice an Indian 
woman was married to both an Indian and Frenchman often at the same 
time; hence, when the whiteman left, the woman would then stay with her 
Indian husband. 


MARRIAGE TO TRADERS 


The marriage of Indian women to the traders was encouraged by both the 
Indians and the fur company. The company’s goal in encouraging these 
marriages: “a traders alliance with an Indian woman served the important 
public function of cementing trade ties’’.' 


The company found that as Indian women married their employees, the 
tribe that the women belonged to did most of their business trading with that 
company. 

The Indians encouraged these mixed marriages because it gave them 
prestige, security and also gave them greater access to provisions from the 
company. 

In the later years, the marriage alliances between Indian women and 
traders was discouraged by the Indians. This was because some traders 
would leave their Indian wives to marry European women, while others left 
their wives and went back to Europe. 

The Hudson’s Bay Company also had a policy that forbade their servants 
or employees to take their Native dependants back to Britain. At the same 
time they were prohibited from settling in Rupertsland. 

“Thus throughout the 18th Century, the accepted Course was for an 
Indian woman and her offspring to return to her own relations when her 
husband died, retired or left the Bay.’ 

Over a length of time it became difficult for an Indian widow to get back to 
her own people: ‘‘by the early decades of the 19th Century, concern on the 
part of both Indian and white actively discouraged the fur traders from 
forming marital unions with full blooded Indian women except in outlying 
districts. Decades of intermarriage had, in itself, produced a new group of 
marriagable women — the mixed bloods.’ 


THE MIXED BLOODS’ROLE IN THE FUR TRADE 


The Nor-Wester’s passed a resolution in 1806 which specifically allowed 
the trader to continue to marry the daughters of white men (and Indian 
mothers) after the custom of the country.* 

This resolution changed the role of the woman and she soon became an 
important part of the fur trade. She was to play the role of a liaison person 
between the Indian and white. Her Indian skills were a valuable asset to the 
fur trader and she soon began to play an important economic role. 

Metis women served not only as female company for the fur traders, but 
as interpreters, cooks and providers of important things such as spruce roots 
for stitching canoes. They were responsible for the making of medicines and 
the making of snowshoes. They were also an important guide to food preser- 
vation. They were responsible for the planting and harvesting of the potato 
crops and the picking of berries. 

Another important part that they played in the fur trade was the making of 
pemmican for without this the men would not be able to travel the great 
distances to trade for the furs and to freight the furs to the markets. 
Pemmican was the staple food that the traders depended on. It was light to 
carry and it could be kept for long periods of time. 


Indian women dressing moose hide, Resolution, N.W.T. 


Some women also played a part in trapping and curing of furs, while other 
mixed blood women helped in the buying, marketing and other aspects of the 
fur trade. The women were also responsible for the making of all clothing, 
most of the blankets and anything else that was used during the fur trade era 
that couldn’t be purchased at the trading posts. They tanned the hides of the 
animals and used them for their clothing. 

The women were not only responsible for all the work but they also had to 
raise the children by themselves. 

The girls were raised in the Indian traditions and were taught all the 
ways of the fur trade. They were usually married to fur traders and in this way 
they kept the fur trade going. 

The boys of mixed marriages were often educated in both the Indian and 
non-Indian ways. Their education depended on how high a position their 
fathers held. 

If his father was a voyageur or trapper-trader, this was the role that he 
would have. However, if his father held a higher position such as a chief 
factor he would often be sent back to his father’s home country to be 
educated and would come back to hold a higher position. 

The hard work of mixed blood women was important to the success of the 
fur trade. They provided knowledge, skills, labour and relationships that no 
one else could. 


THE MOVE WEST 

The role of the women in the middle of the 1800's and early 1900's did 
have some changes as the Metis started to settle into the West. No longer did 
they have to play such a big role in the fur trade. They did, however, have a 
lot to do with the Metis tradition of the buffalo hunt as they were responsible 
for the curing of the hides before they were sold. 

The women were still responsible for the making of food, the making of 
clothing from hides that they tanned and the everyday run of life with regards 
to the children. They had to be very creative as their everyday needs could 
not always be purchased. They made their own soap, blankets were made by 
using duck or geese feathers, tobacco was made by using leaves or bark of 
trees. 

The women had a very harsh life. Some women had ten or twelve children 
and had to bring them up without much help from the father, however they 
still had time to do all their other work. 


CONCLUSION 

The role of today’s women has changed with the times. With modern 
conveniences life is easier than it was for our ancestors. However, even with 
the modern day luxuries women still play an important part. Many play the 
dual role of bringing up a family while still finding time to work in order to 
maintain a standard of life that is bearable. 

Women also play the part of educators, As they bring up their children, 
they teach them how to cope in today’s world, yet they also teach them the 
culture and ways of our ancestors. 
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Indian woman drying moose meat for pemmican, Ile a la Crosse. (1927) 
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Indian woman fishing under ice Great Slave Lake, Resolution N.W.T. 
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INDIAN WOMEN 
AND THE HUDSON'S BAY COMPANY 


THE MAIN ROLES 


The two main roles of the Indian women in the early fur trade period 
(1600-1800) were for interpreting and relationship purposes. The negative 
aspects of these roles were the abuse that the women had to undergo. These 
roles and abuses were related to the Hudson's Bay Company. 


COMPANY POLICY 


Before the roles of the women are covered, it is important to be aware of 
one of the company’s policies concerning Indian women. This policy was put 
in place by the company’s Committee of England, which stated that no 
women were allowed inside the factories. The reason for this policy was to 
prevent the debauchery of the servants and embezzlement of trade goods. ! 


THE INDIAN WOMEN 


The Indian women were referred to as slave women by the Hudson’s Bay 
Company. The Company acquired these slave women in many different 
ways. One of these slave women was a victim of a raid between two tribes. In 
the raid she was separated from her tribe and was found by the company’s 
explorers.* 


INDIAN WOMEN AS INTERPRETERS 


The slave women were of value both to the company and the Indian tribes 
as interpreters. To the Indian tribes it was the two-way communications 
between the trader and the Indian trapper. To the Company it was pure 
economic reasons. 

These women travelled with explorers, whose aim was to make contact 
with the Indian tribes and the traders. It was important to make peaceful 
contacts with the tribes since they were the producers of the furs the 
company wanted. These women were constantly emphasizing the 
importance of the fur trade and European goods to the Indians. 

Besides making contacts with new tribes, they were responsible for 
making peace between tribes. They made peace between the tribes so that 
the different tribes could trade with the company in peace and broaden the 


RELATIONSHIPS 


The relationships between the women and the traders were of importance 
both to the company and the tribes. 

Despite the strict ruling of the company’s Committee many chief factors 
started relationships with the Indian women. Most of these relationships 
started due to loneliness because the British women were not allowed to 
accompany their families into the wilderness. For these reasons, the 
relationships between a trader and the Indian women were of a casual type 
and had no strong bonds. The traders were usually sent home after a couple 
of years to return to their families. The Indian women were left to care for 
themselves. 

Through these relationships the Chief Factors discovered the importance 
of the women to the fur trade. When the importance of the Indian women 
was discovered many relationships after that were for trade purposes. 

Company servants were encouraged to have relationships with the 
Indian women within the trading post areas. The only difference between 
these relationships was that the Chief Factor had the women live with them 
and the servants had to climb the walls of the fort to have these relationships. 

The value of these relationships to both the Company and the tribes was 
the establishment of the trading ties. These ties were between the families, 
trader, tribes and the company. It was important to have these ties for it was 
bringing in wealth for the company and the Indian tribes assumed they were 
using the company through these relationships. 

Many Chief Factors had more than one woman living with them. This type 
of relationship was encouraged by the first wife of the trader. This was so 
because the first wife was usually relieved of her duties by the second 
woman. In other words, the duties of the women were handed down as the 
women became wives of the Factors. 

When the company accepted the relationships, the fathers encouraged 
their daughters to have relationships with the traders. This was done to 
strengthen trading ties between families and the post. It was also done 
because to have a son-in-law, who was a trader, promised unlimited security 
and prestige. 

These relationships between the Indian women and English men of the 
Company produced the halfbreeds who later played an important role in the 
fur trade industry.* 

The women were of value both to the Company and to the Indian tribes as 
interpreters and as companions. Little or no recognition was given to these 
women for their contribution to the Company in the early fur trade period. 


trade industry. The more Indians that came to the company to trade, the 
more benefit to the company’s profits. 

Upon making peace between tribes, these women always explained the 
type of furs the company wanted to trade and how to clean and cure them. 
These women proved to be invaluable to the company and also interpreted in 
favour of the company. 

Despite the strict policy of the company many Chief Factors allowed 
Indian women into the factory to use as interpreters. In many cases the posts 
that had a woman living among the traders, did more business than those 
without. This was so, because many Indians went to deal where there was 
communications between them and the trader? 
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packing out on Camsell Portage, N.W.T., 1926 


ABUSE OF INDIAN WOMEN BY THE COMPANY 


The negative aspect of the Indian women in the fur trade was the abuse 
these women went through during the early fur trade period. Their abuse was 
caused by the company’s Committee of England or by the servants of the 
company. 

The company had a policy of keeping women out of the factories. The 
Committee believed that these women would debauch the company’s 
servants, which would cause them to neglect their work. Another reason for 
this policy was they (women) wasted provisions and stole goods. The 
company’s Committee were not aware of how valuable the women were to 
the fur trade until years later. 

During the signing of the Amity Treaties the women were excluded from 
the post. This was also done because the governor thought they would steal 

oods. 
‘ The company used the women to capture the fur trading business from 
the trappers (Indian). The company servants developed a system of letting 
the trappers leave their women and children near the post. This was done to 
ensure a permanent bond between the posts, hunters and trappers. This also 
ensured the traders that the men would return to their post to trade their furs. 
The other reason for this was to prevent the trappers from dealing with the 
French traders. The results of this system used by the company servants was 
many children and women were under constant influence of the post. This 
influence of the post was based on European lifestyle, which the women and 
children became adapted to.° 

The women went through a great deal of abuse in the making of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company in the early fur trade period. Along with the abuse 
that was caused to the women, no recognition or credit was given to them. 
No recognition was given to them for giving birth to the halfbreed population. 
These halfbreeds were important people in the fur trade in the later years of 
the trade. 
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